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ul MR. HARLEY ewas too much] enumerated to her her virtues; and ex- 


occupied in the business of the senate || pressed how much it was his wish that 

thy @ to attend to Melmot’s proceedings, and they might sorhe day become friends. 
now contented himself with sometimes || In this wish Susanna, with unfeigned 
inquiring into the state of his finances, || sincerity, joined ; and participated with ‘ 
and desiring his family to shew him|so much sympathy in all his joys and . 
every attention possible, in which eve-|| griefs, that his love for her was scarce- (4 
individual would have been very] ly inferior to that he bore Maria. He 
unwilling to fail. frequently visited at Mr. Harley’s, and 
Captain Harley having discharged || was always considered as one in the 
his own man, for some misdemeanor, || parties of pleasure formed by those la« 
and wishing for a country lad to fill his || dies; and the gay Marianne honoured 
place, Melmot, thinking it would be a} him with her perfect confidence. : Di- 
comfortable establishment for Tom} ning one day with Percival at a tavern, 
Butley, when he wrote to L men- || Melmot happened to be in company 
tioned it to Mr. Bromley, who imme- | with Col. Melfort, with whose amiable 
diately accommodated matters with his | manners, refined conversation and ele- 
parents, and Tom was dispatched to|| gant appearance, he became instantly 
town to take possession of his new post. || captivated. The Colonel was a pupil 
Previous to his departure Mrs. Nettle- || of the Chesterfield system; and, pos- 
by had, under the pretence of the most sessing the art of pleasing in a most 
heart-felt good-will tothe family, bribed || eminent degree, failed not to be ad- 
him to remit her punctual intelligence | mired in all circles; though the liber- 
of all Melmot’s transactions in town;/| tinism of his character was generally ; 
and, owing to Mr. Bromley’s kindness, || known, it was glossed over by so many 
he was very well enabled to fulfil his || palliatives, that it soon ceased to alarm. 
promise. The letters he brought Mel-|| Attracted by the ingenuousness of 
mot contained an account that Mrs.|} Melmot, Col. Melfort quickly ingrati- 
‘she? William’s was no more; also, that, ac- || ated himself into his favour ; and, not- 
.@ cording to his promise -before her || withstanding the admonitions of Perci- 
* § death, Mr. Bromley had taken Maria jj val, prevailed upon him to cultivate the 
thy ™ Wholly under his own care. Maria’s} acquaintance. The Captain, somewhat 
letter, as usual, breathed nothing but | piqued at Melmot’s neglect of his coun- 

her, @ tender love and solicitude for his wel- || sels, gradually sunk into reserve; and 
fare. In the society of Miss Susanna || Melmot, naturally proud-spirited, and 
.. Newcombe, Melmot felt the greatest || not wishing to force himself upon any 
pleasure ; and as the mutual confidence | one, suffered an intimacy, that while it 
in which the Captain and himself lived lasted gave him the greatest happiness, 
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imperceptibly to decline. Mentioning 
to the Colonel one day his adventures, 
in the mail-coach, Melfort laughed, 
and assured him it was only his valet 
who gave himself such airs of import- 
ance.—‘‘ And/do you encourage such 
conduct, Sir?” asked Melmot, with 
the utmost seriousness of countenance. 


‘* It is impossible to avoid it,” repli- 
ed Melfort: **for while the fellows 


wear our cast clothes, transact our bu- 
siness, and are civil to our faces, we 
cannot help their aping our manners 
behind our backs ; for while they keep 
our secrets, they most infallibly con- 
tract an authority over us, which is not 
in our power to escape from. But, 
pray, if you are from the West, do you 
knowa clergyman of the name of Brom- 
ley ?” 
with unusual prudence, suppressed his 
natural candour, and replied—“ I know 
there is sucha person, Have you any 
acquaintance with him?” Melfortpaus- 
ed, then added—‘* No, no—Nothing 
——only I sent my man about a little bu- 
siness He has a nephew, or son, or 
something—” added he with a signifi- 
cantsmile, If prudence before restrain- 
ed the tongue of Melmot, resentment 
and a mixture of sensations he could 
not account for, now kept him wholly 
silent. The Colonel resumed—*I 
had a little affair of gallantry there, 
that’s all. Let’s go to dinner—it is 
near six o’clock.”” Melmot put on his 
hat, and pretended to go, his mind 
wholly occupied with Melfort’s ‘affair 
of gallantry,” which he doubted not 
was concerning Morton B—’s designs 
upon Maria: and he determined to 
watch the Colonel so narrowly, that the 
smallest circumstance should not es- 
cape his.observation. After dinner the 
glass circulated freely, and Melmot, 
after drinking several constitutional 
toasts, much to the injury of his own 
constitution, was called upon fora lady; 
and immediately fixing his eyes ear- 
nestly upon Melfort, gave—‘ Maria 
Williams.” The Colonel regarded 
Melmot attentively: his pale ceunte- 





Melmot looked surprised, but | 


nance evinced his agitation, Melmot 
taking this as a confirmation, and filled 
with rage, drank glass after glass, with 
a rapidity that soon left him senseless 
in the chair ; and Captain Harley com. 
ing into the room soon after, and per. 
ceiving the situation of his friend, 
made Tom call a coach, into which 
they assisted him, and had him instant- 
ly conveyed home. 
( To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port Volio. 


Many, too many are the complaints 
of the present infelicitous state of ma. 
trimony.—The truth is, marriage is 
now contracted with too litte difficulty 
—It has never been well with us, since 
a lover could visit his mistress by the 
house door. When there were win- 
dows and garden walls, and rope lad- 
ders, and when it was an even chance 
whether a lover saluted his mistress or 
the hard ground, a man learned to set 
a just value on what had been atchieved 
at so much risk. And young ladies, 
too, permit me to say, would naturally 
be much more attached to one, who 
| had ventured his neck only for a five 
minutes conversation, than to one who 
came quietly in at the door, in the pre- 
sence of the whole family and without 
the smallest danger.—Ah! these were 
happy days, when every step to gaina 
meeting was attended with the most 
delightful palpitations ; and when the 
terrors of the dlunderbuss prescribed a 
tip-toisb caution, that is not known in 
our time. Then, Sir, a courtship was 
a regular siege, and the lovers were 
acquainted with all the stratagems of 
war. To be known to be in love, was 
to be known to be in danger ; and when 
a parent discovered his son’s passion, 
he locked up all fire-arms and other 
hurtful weapons ; and, when uneasy at 
| his absence, instead of the present vul- 
gar mode of sending a servant, would 
have ordered the ponds to be dragged 
— Those were happy days.— Marriage, 
| Sir, is greatly too easy, and what is the 
t coecoiitenas we have lost the noble 
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assion of jealousy, that great preserva- 
ive of a man’s peace; that watchful 
spy and informer, who was always rea- 
dy to give notice of a plot before it 
was hatched, and cook up a most for- 


midable conspiracy without the help of | 


conspirators. No man can tell what 





are the comforts of jealousy, and what 
the security it affords, but the happy 
few who possess it in its original and 
uncorrupted form. C, 


ee ee oe 


THE SOCIAL VIRTUES. 


The happiness of this life consists 
much in the interchange of kind affec- 
tions, of tender sympathies, and mutu- 
al condescensions, . We must live for 
each other, and as we must encounter 
so many varieties, of character and o- 
pinion, we must never be weary of 
making little concessions, of pardoning 
little errors, or even forgiving insults. 
Whatever fame and splendor may at- 
tend commanding talents, we always 
value most the virtues, that make us 
easy and happy, and it is pleasing to 
think, how many have been beloved 
and lamented by their friends for their 
kind affections, their amiable and bene- 
volent exertions. Now since so very 
few of us can expect to make this world 
ting with our name, our talents, or any 
thing else, why is it not a labour most 
worthy of a christian heart, to endear 
ourselves to those around us, so that 
our presence may kindle a smile 
through the secial circle, our friends 


May rejoice, that they are brought near- 


er to each other in their mutual love 
of us, so that in our absence they may 
feel that one is wanting, and when our 
heads are laid low in the grave, they 
may say with bursting hearts, ** We have 
lost bim who always made us bappy.” 


—+ eo 

No blow which active virtue can re- 
ceive, can destroy her native energy. 
Storms and tempests may howl around, 
she is still herself: in the midst of eve- 
ry gloom, she is still irradiated by her 
own native splendor. The warm and 
properly tempered affections are in e- 
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very instance the soothers of melan- 
choly, the counter poises of ill humour, 
and I had almost said, the panacea for 
bodily disease. 


ee ee 
FORTITUDE OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Although delicacy and tenderness are the 
most amiable ornaments of the female charac- 
ter, and are those properties which more im- 
mediately ensure our veneration, and command 
our love ; yet fortitude in the hour of trial, and 
foresight in that of danger are not to be ex- 
empted from their other virtues. The devotion 
of women towards the objects of their duty and 
affection has been carried, in many cases, to 
such extremes of sensibility, that the weakness 
of their natures has been forgotten in the day 
of trouble, and when the body would have sank, 
had it not been supported by the vigor of the 
mind. Tender to excess, when tenderness is 
a duty, and undaunted to the extreme, when 
courage becomes a virtue, we see them collect- 
ed in danger, patient of cold, of hunger and fa- 
tigue ; content to share the flinty pillow, or the 
noisome draught—to despise the howling wind, 
the beating rain, or the lashing surge—provided 
only they can soften misery, and prove their 
love. In those trying and eventful moments of 
life, when the balanced mind requires a coun- 
sellor to fix its resolution, and a friend to point 
out, and to shew by example, the necessity of 
fortitude ; how often have women exhibited in- 
stances of courage the most heroic, of resigna- 
tion the most philosophic, and of a contempt of 
death, to be at least admired, if not imitated ! 
and of this position we have many vouchers in 
the annals of ancient history, as well as in the 
occurrences of our own. 


me GD te Ete 


An ordinary country fellow being called as 
an evidence in a court of judicature, in a 
cause where the terms of mortgager and mort- 
gagee were frequently used, the judge asked 
the countryman if he knew the difference be- 
tween the mortgager and the mortgagee; 
“‘ Yes,” said he, ‘it is the same as between 
the nedder and noddee. How is that ?” replied 
the judge. “Why, you sit there,” said the 
clown, ‘and I nod at you; then I am the xod- 
der, and you the noddee. 


a ee 
A young Frenchman, the son of a merchant, 


who had just published his life, begins thus : 
I am the son of Pierre Bertrand and Co, 








The coroner’s jury having sat afew wecks 


} ago, on the body of a young lady, who had hung 


herself in a fit of love phrenzy, brought in their 
verdict—* Died by tha visitation of Cupid.” 
i ee 
If those who are united solely by affection are 








not the best, they are certainly the Kappiest . 
portion of society. 
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ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 


O! Empress of the orb serene, 
Where does thy trackless pathway lie, 
When from this sublunary scene 
Thou hid’st thee in the darken’d sky? 
What worlds, to share thy yellow ray, 
Oppose their unenlighten’d face, 
Trav’ling the wide ethereal way, 
The vast immensity of space ? 
What happier mortals bless thy beam, 
Where Love has fixed his chosen seat ; 
Beside the silver winding stream, 
That joys thy tranquil light to meet ? 
What verdant vales, what shady groves, 
Part catch thy ray, and part exclude, 
Where lonely contemplation roves, 
A poet in his happiest mood ? 
I long to go where thou hast shed 
Thy light on wood or hill, or plain, 
For Poesy, a meek-eyed maid, 
And joy and love are in thy train. 


SONG. 


Here is the glen, and here the bower, 
. All underneath the birchen shade ; 
The village bell has told the hour, 

O what can stay my lovely maid? 
”Tis not Maria’s whispering call, 

°*Tis but the balmy breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler’s dying fall, 

The dewy star of eve to hail. 
It ig Maria’s voice I hear, 

So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little faithful mate to cheer, 

At once ’tis music, and ’tis love. 
And art thou come, and art thou true, 

O welcome dear to love and me, 
And let us all our vows renew, 

Along the flowery banks of Cree. 


ED GER 
HEALTH. 


Without thy aid, O balmy health, 

Riches in vain their pomp display, 
What ase to him all Eastern wealth, 

With whom disease dwells every day? 
Granted, of wealth a mod’rate share, 

E’en him exempts from increased woe ; 
For hard his fate, and great his » 

Who’s want and sickness doom*d to know. 
Of thee bereft, the warrior’s arm 

No longer strikes the foe with fear; 
No more the statesman’s tongue doth charm 

Senates, oft pleas’d his voice to hear. 
Best, richest boon received below, 

By fallen man from mercy’s throne, 
May all who thy full value know, 

With gratitude the giver own. 


a ee nen 


ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY SON. 


The task is o’er!—Sweet babe thou’rt fled 
And left thy fragile earthiy home! : 
Yet still my mournful yearly lays, 
Shall deck thy early infant tomb. 
With thee is fled each airy scheme, 
Thy fond, thy doating father drew ; 
With thee is fled each dawning hope, 
Which future time can ne’er renew! 
In fancy’s eye, I saw my child 
Progressive rise to manhood’s day; 
Methought I saw his mind illum’d 
With wisdom’s potent, piercing ray. 
(I fondly dreamt, when hoary age 
Had strew’d my head with silver hair, 
My boy might then have bgen my prop, 
And smooth my wrinkled brow of care. 
Illusive dreams, alas!—You’re fled——— 
Remov’d is every promis’d joy, 
My last bright gleam of hopes interr’d, 
With thee, my darling infant boy ! 


ee + Ce 


THE VOICE OF LOVE. 
Sweetly on the hawthorn spray, 
Shakes the thrush his silver lay ; 
Sweeter, in the listening dale, 
Plaints the pensive nightingale : 
But a music far above 
Is the gentle voice of Love. 
Smooth the servile note of praise 
That the courtier’s care repays, 
When, in fortune’s flattering hour 
High he holds the helm of pow’r; 
But a music far above 
Is the gentle voice of Love. 
Grateful to the soldier’s ear 
Thrills the glorious din of war ; 
Grateful, o’er th’ embattled ground 
Swells the cannon’s solemn sound: 
But a music far above 
Is the gentle voice of Love. 
Welcome to the farmer’s toil 
Ceres yields the golden spoil ; 
Loud the peals of joyance come 
Ush’ring in his harvest home ; 
But a music far above 


i Is the gentle voice of Love. 


Be but bright Eliza mine! 

Pow’r and fortune I resign ; 
Flattery, with your syren crew, 
War, with all your charms, adieu ; 
For your music far above 

Is the gentle voice of Love. 


Before we can decide on Sy/phu’s admission, 





“Evening, from the Ulster Gazette” —‘* W’s 





Lines to Miss Mary,”—**Aceophon,”—* Sensi- 
bility,” &c. we decline inserting. ‘‘Risibles, 
No. 8,” is under consideration. 
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it will be necessary to see his first report. 





